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me. Instead, I was sent to the " Cleft Chin " murder trial at the Old Bailey.
The change from sunshine to drizzling grey skies, from a roving commission to office routine, from a front-page splash to a down-column paragraph was a more serious trial to me than the " Cleft Chin " case. All the time, the thought nagged : " You didn't see it through. You went so far, then you packed up."
I made a desperate resolve. One night I walked into Skelton's room. He was very busy and looked up, rather testily. "Yes, Gander?"
"I must be in at the kill," I said. "Even if it means making a parachute drop."
Skelton relaxed and stared. "All right," he said. "I'll think about it."
The idea grew. I envisaged a drop in some spectacular manner ahead of our advanced troops, so that I could be the first correspondent into Berlin. Even at its earliest conception the whole idea frightened me terribly; frightened, yet fascinated me. Then, after I had screwed up my courage to this dramatic gesture, there was an appalling anticlimax. Nothing happened. Nothing whatever, for weeks and weeks. I went about my petty reporting business, trying to learn the job all over again.
Then, in the heavy and electrical atmosphere of early March, 1945, when a war weary people braced themselves for a second D-day—the Rhine crossing—the telephone jarred a Sunday evening like a dentist's drill. I was staying with my mother-in-law, Mabel Rowley, at Slinfold. All day the Sussex air had quivered to the roar of British and American air fleets. A voice from the distant news room said that Alastair Shannon, the foreign news editor, wanted to see me early next morning.
"What's the job?" I asked, with carefully simulated casualness.
"It's an airborne thing, I believe," said the speaker, forgetting security rules for once.
Fear mauled my heart.    I thought:   "Well,  I can saved lights on the verandah, chatting genially and basking in success. On each of these several occasions " Alex " was the same calm and dominant personality. Victory, defeat, or public honour made no difference to him, as far as I could detect.
